THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

showed themselves determined to exclude the Socialist
societies from representation at Stockholm. Neverthe-
less the fundamental reason for Henderson's resignation
lay deeper than the difference with the Cabinet over the
Stockholm project. It was partly, as he said in his letter
of resignation, that "retention of the post of Secretary
to the Labour Party was no longer compatible with my
membership of the War Cabinet"; but, even more, it was
that Henderson's own views on the war were changing.
He was still, and would remain, substantially divided
from the bulk of the I.L.P., with its powerful pacifist
prejudices. He was still determined to win the war, but
he was now increasingly insistent on "the political
weapon." " We seek a victory," as he put it next January,
"but we do not seek a victory of a militarist or diplomatic
nature." He had moved close, very close, to MacDonald.
Indeed if MacDonald had not spent the first three years
of the war speaking from I.L.P. platforms as the best-
hated man in Britain, and Henderson most of them as an
ultra-respectable Cabinet Minister, they might now
perhaps have seen completely eye to eye.

In any case Henderson now powerfully reinforced
MacDonald's central position, between the Left's demand,
on almost any terms, for the speediest possible peace, and
the Right's desire, at whatever cost, for the completes!
possible military victory. Nor (though in the Labour
Leader Snowden ungenerously represented him as a
reluctant spokesman of views which were not genuinely
his own) should Henderson's influence be underesti-
mated. He was much more obviously a man of the centre
than MacDonald. Just now both their political associa-
tions and their public reputations made MacDonald
appear to stand farther to the Left, and Henderson
farther to the Right, than was in fact the case. But
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